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ABSTRACT 

Two brief information pamphlets for families of 
children with disabilities provide: (1) consideration of common 
misconceptions in buying a computer, and (2) suggestions of ways that 
parents can obtain assistive technology devices and services from 
various service delivery systems despite their claims of lack of 
funds. In the first information brief, seven common misconceptions 
about computer purchasing are countered, including the belief that 
the newest and latest must be bought, that buying a computer alone 
will help the child, and that teachers can supply lists of 
appropriate software. Ten steps to getting a computer are outlined, 
such as preparing well ahead of time, buying an inexpensive system, 
buying a used system, and not being swayed by one person's advice. 
The second pamphlet provides specific information which enables a 
parent to counter claims that "we don't have the funds." Parents are 
urged to refer to federal legislative requirements concerning related 
services and assisted technology. Parents are also encouraged to be 
sure the device or service is specified in the child's written 
Individualized Education Plan. Specific possible funding sources are 
identified. Other suggestions include becoming involved in special 
education's budget and planning process and networking with other 
parents. A final section addresses assistive technology needs of 
adults. (DB) 
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MISCONCEPTIONS ON BUYING A COMPUTER! 



My child is using a computer at school I wanr to get one for home but. I don* t know 
what to buy, I don* t know what software I need, and I don' t know where to go to get 
help. Computers are expensive and I don't think I can afford one. 

These are concerns of a family who has a child with special needs. Getting a computer is not as difficult 
as it sounds. By following a few simple steps, a family can find and afford a computer to meet their needs. 
This article outlines practical steps. First, let's look at some misconceptions: 

Misconception 1 : I must buy **the newest and latest" Buying a computer is much like buying a car. 
Like an automobile, a computer depreciates the minute you take it out of the store. You buy for your 
immediate needs, don't worry about the future. You can always upgrade later. If you wait for that 
ultimate computer, your child may miss an opportunity. Many older computers are adequate for children 
and young adults. Further, there is also a large supply of software already available for these computers, 
while new computers may not offer as many choices. 

Misconception 2: 1 want a computer to use for work and for my child. This frequently does not work. 
Computers are built with certain purposes in mind. The computer you use at work was designed for 
business applicatioris, not with the young child in mind. Therefore it may not offer the software or 
devices appropriate for your child. A computer that works for you, may not work for your child. 

Misconceptions: If I can get a computer, it will go a long way in helping my child at home. Buying 
a computer is only the first step, it is not a total solution. A family must have software to run on this 
computer, they may need additional devices if the child can't use the keyboard; and a family may need 
training and support to make the computer a successful experience for their chad at home. 

Misconception 4: If I go to a computer store, the salesperson can show me what to buy. Computer 
salespeople may not have experience with children having needs for adaptive computer devices. Do not 
buy a computer thinking th?i you can add on the adaptive devices later. You may find that it is not 
compatible with the devices that your child needs and cannot be upgraded. 

Misconceptions: I must buy a new computer so that I can have a full warranty on the equipment. 

Most electronic equipment only comes with a 90 day warranty. Chances are, you will never use the 
warranty. Computers last for many years, they are electronic and have few mechanical parts that wear 
out. If you take reasonable care of your computer it may never need service. 

Misconception 6: 1 must buy from a retail computer dealer, because they also offer service. Dealers 
offering service often have a backlog. If you have to have your computer serviced, it may take 6 to 8 
weeks. As in car repair, other businesses in the community may specialize in computer service and 
maintenance. Frequently, computer dealers offer a 1 or 2 hour class on use of your computer. "How- 
to*' classes sound great, but to really understand your computer takes many hours of practice. 
Introductory classes usually have little substance and don't go beyond what is in the first chapter in the 
ownei *s manual. 

Misconception 7: My teacher or a professional can give me a list of software to buy for my child 
that will be right. Teachers and professionals frequently have software that they have worked with at 
school. They may only know about a limited amount of software. Also, what works at school in a 
structured setting may not woric as well at home. Software at school may not be available for home use 
because it is either too expensive or only sold to agencies. 
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10 STEPS TO GETTING A COMPUTER! 



Step 1: Do your homework. 

• Find out what system would be right for your child. What 
system is used at school and available at the local public library? 
Is the software compatible? 

• Where can you borrow software and devices? Does your 
school or educational support center loan software or adaptive 
devices? What systems do other families use that you can 
borrow or exchange? 

• Why are you buying a computer? How will the computer be 
used for the child? For learning support for school; communi- 
cation; for recreation; for writing letters, homework, and re- 
ports? How will other family members use the computer? 

• Decide what basic computer components are needed initially. 
Typically, you need: 

1 . CPU (central processing unit) or the basic computer 

2. Keyboard (Apple II systems have keyboards built in) 

3. A color monitor - color is important for children 

4. One or two disk drives - Be sure to ask the size 

5. Adequate memory to run ihe software needed 

• Are there necessary devices that must be purchased initially 
in addition to the basic system? Do you need something to make 
your computer talk? How much does it cost, and what kind will 
work with the software that you need lo use? Do you need an 
alternative keyboard so that your child can use the computer? 
Ensure you can build upon the basic system you purchase. 

Step 2: Buy the cheapest system. Because the computer field 
is changing constantly, a new expensive computer may be 
obsolete one month after it comes out Individuals rarely recoup 
the money that they invest in big computer systems. 

Step 3: Buy the basic system first. Add additional hardware 
and software as you can afford it. When buying a stereo, many 



people buy one piece at a time. A computer can be purchased 
the same way. Buy only the computer and monitor first. Waii 
to buy the printer later. Add one adaptive device at a time. 

Step 4: Buy software you can preview. Check local software 
stores and mail order houses. Be sure they will let you preview 
or have a 30 day money-back guarantee. 

Step 5: Buy used systems. Many times used systems can be 
found for half of what they cost new . Used systems often como 
with additional hardware for a low price. Pre-owned systems 
can be found in the classified ads, through local vendors, local 
computer groups or resellersA>rokers. Search out all these 
sources before pruchasing new equipment. Often resellers will 
offer a warranty that individual sellers do not. 

Step 6: If you look at a used system, take along a software 
program that you will be using and try it out. Check for 
evidence of physical abuse. Make sure all the plugs on the 
back of the computer are working and that no keys on the 
keyboard are broken or missing. Be sure you get all the manuals 
that go with the system. 

Step 7: Plan on spending about $500 for the initial system. 

Used systems are sold for about this price. 

Step 8: If you want a new system, you will spend over $1 ,000 
for a basic system. 

Step 9: Don't be swayed by one person's advice. When 
seeking advice, be sure the person has experience with the kinds 
of computers you are thinking about. Often a person will know 
Appleor IBM butnot both. Also, the types of microprocessors, 
computer memory* capacity, and speed can all increase the price 
of a computer, but may not be that important to your needs or 
that of your child with special needs. 
Step 10: Don't worry, call THE ACCESS GROUP! 
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"But, WE DON'T HAVE THE MONEY.... " 

{or as it should be 'The check's in the mail '0 



INTRODUCTION 

Assistive technology is machinery or equipment 
that helps people with disabilities do things more 
quickly, easily, or independently. It can be elabo- 
rate and expensive or simple and low-cost. Ex- 
amples of assistive technology devices include 
wheelchairs, computers, toys that are adapted for 
easy use, and machines that read aloud, speak for 
people, or translate speech to print. Other 
examples include grab bars, railings, ramps, or 
equipment used for eating or daily activities. 
Assistive technology services are suppons to us- 
ing such devices, such as evaluations, mainte- 
nance, demonstration, or training. 

When individuals and families become aware of 
the benefits ofassistive technology, they may ask 
for such devices or services through their service 
delivery agency, school, or other professionals 
with whom they work. For each person that gets 
what they need, there are others who are told... 

"Wc don't have the money." 
"We don't pay for things like that." 
"We've never funded equipment before." 
"If we paid for that for you, we'd have to pay for 
everyone." 

"With the funding cutbacks this year, we can't 
do that" 

Given one of these answers, the person with a 
disability or parent turns to friends and family and 
says, "It doesn't seem right, but what could I say? 
What could I do?" 



When financial reasons are used to refuse re- 
quests for assistive technology equipment or 
services, there are many ways that parents and 
adults with disabilities can answer. To accept 
a "NO" often means giving up choices that can 
open doors to independence, communication, 
inteitu:tion, and integration in the community. 
By not accepting the "NO," many people have 
been successful in obtaining the equipment and 
services they need. 

It is possible to use the system's rules and 
regulations to answer "We don't have the funds. " 
Individuals and parents can point out rales and 
regulations making "lack of funds" an unac- 
ceptable excuse. It inay, however, take long, 
hard work to change the attitudes and priorities 
behind such remarks. 



^ K WISH I HAD SAID. 

If parents ask for assistive technology devices 
or services for their child and are turned down 
with the answer "We don't have the money," 
they should point out that: 
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Federal laws such as the Individuals with Dis- 
abilities Education Act (IDEA), P.L.102-1 19, 
guarantee a child's right to full educational 
opportunity and to a free appropriate public 
education (FAPE), including special education 
and related services through age 21. Related 
services are those services which help a child 
benefit from special education including: 
transportation, speech pathology and audiol- 
ogy, psychological services, physical and oc- 
cupational therapies, recreation, social work 
services, counseling services (including reha- 
bilitation counseling), and medical services. 



Assistive technology CAN qualify as a related service. 

m 

Federal law and court decisions state that lack of funds 
is not an excuse for a school system's failure to provide 
a free appropriate public education. Since assistive 
technology devices and services may be an important 
part of this free and appropriate public education, this 
excuse should not be given to parents. 

m 

Thelndividuals with Disabilities Education Act, IDEA , 
defines assistive technology devices and services in 
Section 602(a). In addition to evaluation, selection, 
maintenance, coordination, training, and technical as- 
sistance related to devices, the definition of assistive 
technology service includes: 

"(B) purchasing, leasing, or otherwise providing 
for the acquisition of assistive technology devices by 
individuals with disabilities." 



On August 10, 1991, Director of the federal Office of 
Special Education Programs, Dr. Judy Schrag, issued 
an Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services Policy Letter. This letter made it clear that: 
♦AssistVe technology can be listed in an lEP as 
either "special education" or a "related service." 
♦Assistive technology can be considered as a 
supplemental aid or service used to help with a 
child^s education in a regular education setting. 

Special Education is defined as "specially designed 
instruction, at no cost to the parent, to meet the unique 
needs of a handicapped child. . ." Related services 
include "transportation and such developmental, cor- 
rective, and other supportive services as are required 
to assist a handicapped child to benefit from special 
education," 34 CFR 300.13(a) . Dr. Schrag stated in 
herPolicy Letter thatpublic agencies (including school 
districts) are not permitted "to presumptively deny 
assistive technology. " The letter stated that children 
must be considered for assistive technology on a case- 
by-case basis, as the Individualized Education Plan 
(lEP) is developed. 



^ WHAT CAN I DO? 

Parents who are told that their children cannot have 
assistive technology equipment or services because 
their school system does not have the money should 
also take these steps: 

• Make sure that the devi ce or service is included in 
vour child's Individualized Education Plan (lEP^ or 
Individualized Family Service Plan (IFSPy Need for 
the device or service should be described in the Needs 
and Present Level of Performance sections of the 
Plan. For example, "Johnny is non-verbal and has no 
way to express his needs or communicate with people 
around him. Although he communicates with his 
mother and other family members through body lan- 
guage, eye gaze, and crying, the success of these 
communication efforts depends on what the listener 
thinks he may be trying to say. His mother reports that 
he can visually focus on a preferred object. His 
physical therapist reports that he may be able to move 
his right arm to activate a switch." Such a description 
of Johnny's communication skills and needs sets the 
stage for asking for an augmentative communication 
device for Johnny. 




♦ In addition to describing needs. thelEPorlFSP should 
also contain specific recommendations as a result of 
an evaluation in this area . An example of a recom- 
mendation is: "Based on the evaluation by the inter- 
disciplinary team and the observations of the Occu- 
pational Therapist, it is recommended that Jenny use 
a built-up fork and spoon for feeding herself. Also, a 
non-skid surface should be used to hold dishes, glasses, 
and utensils on the table or on her laptray . " Evaluation 
recommendations should be as specific as possible, 
and should include any service supports that may be 
necessary (such as training family members or staff to 
use the equipment). 

♦ The device or service should also be written into as 
many areas o f the Goals and Objectives as possible. For 
example, objectives involving augmentative commu- 
nication could be: 
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-"Johnny will use his IntioTalker to initiate com- 
munication with peers in academic and non- 
academic settings, including lunch. Physical 
Education, language arts, math and science 
classes." 

-"Johnny will read aloud with his reading group, 
using sentences he has pre-programmed into his 
IntroTalker, as a part of his homework assign- 
ment." 

-"Johnny will answer questions during science 
class, using complete sentences with his 
IntroTalker." 

In order to be effective, the objectives should be as 
specific as possible, and include the use of the appro- 
priate device. 




• Parents should also make sure that requests for 
assistive devices are written into the lEP placement 
meeting minutes . These minutes should be a part of 
the record for each placement meeting. The district's 
answer to such a request should be recorded along 
with the request in the minutes. 

• Ask the person who tells you that your child cannot 
have an assistive technology device or service be- 
cause the school system lacks funds, to send you a 
letter or a written statement staring (n that vou are 
being turned down, and (2^ listing the reasons . 

• If you do not have a refusal in writing, but the district 
continues to say they will not pay for a device or 
service, then you should write to them. Write a letter 
to the person involved, repeating ex acdv what thev 
have told you . Ask them to contact you within a week 
if the information in your letter is not correct. 

• Send a copv of the school svstem's le tter or vour 
letter about the situation to the school boards attorney 
and ask for a statement about wheth er such a position 
and reasoning are svstem policv or practice. A policy 
is a formal written statement, usually approved by the 
school board or superintendent, outlining how such 
situations should be handled. A practice is just a 
custom or the usual waj' of handling a situation. A 



policy would have to be changed or approved by the 
"powers that be" such as the School Board, while a 
practice can be changed by an individual, such as an 
administrator or teacher. 

Lawyers are often unaware of statements made by 
personnel in their system and they may quickly 
explain the position of the district on such matters. 
Again, make sure that you get a letter fix)m the 
attorney, or that you send a letter to him/her re- 
stating what you were told If the lawyer docs not 
agree with the schooVs position, use this letter in 
pursuing your request. If the lawyer supports the 
"NO" answer you have gotten ftom others in the 
system, send a copy of this letter to the State Director 
of Special Education. Ask whether this position is 
acceptable to the state and in agreement with federal 
and state laws and regulations. 

• Of course parents can always document their sim- 
ation and file a complaint with the state*s Director of 
Education, request mediation or a due 



pro- 



cess hearing, or file a 504 complaint with the Office 
for Civil Rights because they arc being denied access 
to appropriate programs or services. Other strategies 
such as those listed above should make it possible to 
avoid these jrocedures, but parents should know that 
they have lae right to use these approaches if they 
need to. 

• Ask whetiier the schools have looked into all 
possible sources of funds for technologv devices and 
sendees . The parent should not feel responsible for 
finding such funds since that is the job for which the 
school stcff are paidy but they may wish tc encourage 
administrators to pursue all avenues of funding. 



$$$$ 



Funding sources include, for example: 

$ Public Law 89-313, the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act Amendments of 1965, set up 
grants for state agencies to educate children with 
disabilities in state-operated or supported schools 
and institutions. If a child has been served in a state 
school or institution, and is now served in a public 
school, P.L. 89-3 1 3 funds should follow that child to 
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the local school. Although this amount of money is 
usually no more than $400 per child, some schools 
have used it to buy "low-tech devices" such as tape 
recorders and tapes, toys, or switches, or to buy 
lower-cost augmentative communication devices such 
as the Wolf. Parents can call their state Department of 
Education offices to get information on 89-3 1 3 funds. 

$ The EPSDT (Early Periodic Screening Diagnosis 
and Treatment) Program was expanded in 1990, mak- 
ing it an excellent third-party funding source for 
sendees and devices for children who are eligible for 
Medicaid. Education laws do not require that a school 
system pay for each and every service or device- only 
that they make sure that the child has the equipment, 
sendees, or programs outlined in the lEP. Medicaid- 
eligible children are entided to diagnosis and treat- 
ment services under EPSDT. This mea:is that they 
may be evaluated for technology needs and get ser- 
vices or devices through EPSDT (Medicaid) funds. 

$ Private Insurance - Parents should know that 
school systems can ask them whether they would be 
willing to use their private insurance to cover the cost 
of special education and related services, but that iiS£ 
of their insurance is strictly voluntarv. Parents do not 
have to use their insurance unless thev choose to do so. 
The schools may not require the parents to file an 
insurance claim. If costs result from a claim, the state 
or local agency rr .t cover such costs. For example, 
if Jennifer's lEP says that she needs a screen magnifi- 
cation device to enlarge the print on the computer 
screen so that she can read better, the school may ask 
Ms^ Jones if she would use her insurance for this 
device. Ms. Jones' insurance company may pay 80% 
of the cost. Any remaining cost should be paid by the 
school, not the parent, since services in the lEP are at 
no cost to the parent. Parents may not wish to file their 
private insurance for services listed within the lEP, 
because there is a possibility of insurance premiums 
being raised. The insurance company may have limits 
on the total amount they will pay over time for an 
individual or family's claims (the amount available 
for payout may be reduced as the result of lifetime 
limits in individual or family coverage). 

Whether filing claims initiated by the family or the 
school situation, families should keep in mind that 



insurance companies are very likely to say NO the 
first time around, and the success of a claim may 
depend on the parent's willingness to re-apply and/or 
appeal a claim determination. 

$ Equipment loan programs may be available to 
students, through education, libraries, private sources, 
manufacturers, or banks. 

$ The Technology Related Assistance Act, PL 
100-407, has funded many states to expand and 
coordinate technology services. If your state has 
received a Tech Act grant, there may be additional 
resources available to you or to agencies that serve 
families and people with disabilities. For example, 
some states have set up low-interest loans, equip- 
ment lending programs, or individual grants of 
equipment. Almost every state receiving these funds 
has set up or expanded technology services or other 
types of support in local communities. These funds 
are earmarked for statewide activities and should not 
be restricted to a particular age or disability group. 

IS THERE ANYTHING ELSE 
I CAN DO? 

When your school system uses funding as an excuse 
for denying services, parents may want to take a more 
general approach to problem- solving for the total 
system. For example: 

Become inv olved in the budget and planning process 
for Special Education services. . . 

as a part of your local Special Education 

Advisory Panel, 

as an individual citizen, or 

as a part of a special interest support group. 
The budgeting process results in setting aside money 
for those areas that are considered important. Parent 
involvement can ensure that budget priorities are 
likely to meet the needs of their children. 




Survey local schools to find out how many comput- 
ers are available to students in regular education 
programs, as well as when they are used, and how 



students get to use them. Compare the number of 
students per computer in regular education to the 
number of students per computer in special education 
programs. For example, if you find that the regular 
education program has a ratio of 15 students per 
computer, but the special education program has a 
ratio of 45 students per computer, use that information 
to convince other parents, staff, and administrators 
about the unequal programs. Also compare the in- 
formation you have about where, when, and how 
computers arc used in the different programs. Re- 
member: 

Computers are equally valuable— if not 
MORE in^rtant-to the education of children and 
youth with disabilities and special leaming needs. 

Computers do not always have to be bought 
with special education funds. 

Computers need not be used by one group 
or another, but can be jointly used by students in 
regular and spenal education. 




Network with other parents. Find out how other 
families have gotten services and devices. Share 
successful strategies with other parents in the system. 
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SO MUCH FOR KIDS, BUT 
WHAT IF TM OUT OF 
SCHOOL AND NEED 
TECHNOLOGY? 



Most programs provided topeopleaftertheageof21 
are not entitlement programs. Students with disabili- 
ties are guaranteed a i^ee appropriate public educa- 
tion; they have a right to those entitlement programs. 
Adults over age 2 1 , however, often deal with programs 
from which they could be excluded because of re- 
quirements such as meeting income levels, the 
person's potential for employment, or type and sever- 
ity of disability. Perhaps because of the possibility of 
not "fitting" certain programs, an adult with adisability 
often feels at a disadvantage and may be more likely 
to accept the excuse, "We don't have the money," or 
"We don't have the money to provide assistive 
technology services." Instead of accepting such 
excuses, self-advocates and others woiking with 
them should know: 



Educate administrators. School Board members, and 
legislators about the effectiveness of assistive tech- 
nology, and encourage them to support funding in 
these areas. Write letters, send them copies of news- 
paper articles, provide them with examples of suc- 
cessful ujchnology use in other systems, and have 
them get to know your child personally. 



Identify model programs and success stories from 
other school systems, or other states, if necessary, 
and promote adoption of best practices in your 
child's program. When parents give examples of 
"promising educational practices" related to their 
child's situation, they can also ask for training and 
continuing education for parents and professionals 
related to these practices. 




- Rehabilitation Services Administration Commis- 
sioner Nell Carney has written a Policy Directive 
(November 16, 1990) on rehabilitation engineering 
services. Rehabilitation engineering services include 
technology metliods, approaches, or devices which 
help individuals with disabilities overcome barriers 
to education, rehabilitation, employment, transpor- 
tation, independent living, and recreation. Com- 
missioner Carney's Policy Directive said that State 
Vocational Rehabilitation agencies had to: 



1 ) Look at whether technology supports would 
affect their potential for employment; 

2) Make rehabilitation engineering suppons 
available during evaluation, annual review, 
and as a part of post-employment services; 
and 

3) Provide rehabiliation engineering services 
regardless of whether similar sendees and 
benefits are available under any other pro- 
grams. 
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Given this new policy directive, many people with 
disabilities may wish to ^r-app^Y Vocational 
Rehabilitation services . Or, if they are receiving 
Vocational Rehabilitation services without any at- 
tention to their technology needs, they may want to 
ask for a change in the services they are getting. 

- Your school, college, or univers ity mav be able to 
help vou . If you are in a post- secondary program 
srch as college or vocational education, you may 
need assistive technology to participate in programs 
or classes on an equal basis with other students. It is 
possible that the school or university could provide 
assistive technology devices and services for you 
while you are a student in their program. For ex- 
ample, the library might provide computerized da- 
tabases which could be read by a student with a visual 
impairment with the support of text enlarging soft- 
ware or programs that read text aloud. Students may 
have notetakers or tutors, and all buildings, spaces, 
and programs should be physically accessible to all 
students. Rehabilitation Services may also pay for 
technology devices and services if they are written 
into the Individualized Written Rehabilitation Plan 
(IWRP). 

- Even in non-entitlement programs, there are acpeals 
processes that individuals can follow. Each pro- 
gram, agency, orfunding source may have adifferent 
appeal process, but these do exist to protect the nghts 
of the individual. It is worth finding out what the 
appeal process is for the program with which you are 
dealing and becoming familiar with the mles govern- 
ing such appeals. 

- If you are employed, your employer m av need to 
provide technology de vices and support?; as a part of 
their "reasonable acco mmodation" under the 
Americans with Disabilities Act (ADA). Reason- 
able acconrnxxiation means modifications or changes 
to the application process, to the work space, or to 
job simations. For example, an employer may have 
to make their building accessible to someone in a 
wheelchair, to change examinations for someone 
who has a visual itupairmcnt, to reorganize a job, or 
change work schedules. 




The National Institute on Disability 
and Rehabilitation Research 
(NIDRR),undertheU.S.Department 
of Education, has funded lORegional 
Disability and Business Technical 
Assistance Centers to help implement 
the Americans with Disabilities Act 
(ADA). These centers can answer 
questions and provide reliable infor- 
mation about ADA rights and 
responsiblities. 
In order to find out which Technical Assistance 
Center serves your region, contact the National 
Technical Assistance Coordinator, ABT and Associ- 
ates at (617)492-7100. 

- You may find assistanc e and technology resources 
through vonr staters Tech Act Gra nt Program. The 
resources available to parents and children through 
the Technology Related Assistance Act are also 
available to adults. Individuals may wish to contact 
their staters Tech ActGrantprogramtogetinformation 
on training, equipment loan programs, low-interest 
loans, and other types of support. To find out who to 
call within your state, call the RESNA Technical 
Assistance Office at (202) 857-1 140. 

- Make sure that your program pl ans include tech- 
nology . If you have an individual program plan in 
day service programs. Independent Living programs, 
or other facilities or services, make sure that this plan 
notes your need for assistive technology. . . regard- 
less of whether the agency says it has money to pay 
fcr such devices or services. If a person already 
believes that they are not eligible for technology 
services, they may not ask for their needs to be noted 
in their individual plan. Their reasoning is, "If the 
Agency can't or won't pay for it, what difference does 
it make if it is written down?" The answer to that 
question is simple: 

Agencies, as a rule, only deal with needs that 
are documented or written down. Once the need is 
documented, the agency may become creative in 
finding funds or resources to meet that need. 



If many people receiving services from a par- 
ticular agency write technology needs into their 
written plan, the agency may be able to use that 
information to convince their funding sources to 
provide additional funds or to find community re- 
sources to meet those needs. 

Once the technology need is written down, 
planning can begin to address those needs on a long- 
term basis^ 



unsuccessful on your own, however, working with 
others interested in finding funding for technology 
may be the key to success. Many people working 
together to point out their needs for technology are 
likely to get results that will help the group AND the 
individual. 



- Try talking to vour legislators about your need. 
Although the agencies with which you are dealing 
may have limitations, your legislator may be willing 
to look into the budgeting of state or federal funds, or 
write your needs into the budget, or start the process 
of changing laws or regulations. 

- Ask vendors— those companies that manufacture 
and sell technology products— to help you find other 
individuals who have been successful in finding 
funding for their products. Find out from your 
friends how their devices were paid for and use the 
same resources. 



FINALLY. . . 



If you are being refused assistive technology ser- 
vices or devices for financial reasons, the follow- 
ing resources can help you locate the available 
programs in your state: 




Parent Training and Information Projects 
The TAPP Pioiect - (617) 482-2915 



Once parents and adults with disabilities are success- 
ful in finding fimds for devices and services, they 
should share their successful techniques with as 
many people as possible within their community. 
The ideas and approaches that worked for one are 
likely to work for others. If you continue to be 



Protection and Advocacy Services 
(202) 546-8202 

National Infomiation System for Viemam Veterans 
and their children 
(800) 922-9234 



ERLC 
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